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.ABpSRACT 

^ The document reports en a ccpf ere nee which reviewejff 

progress of i the Artists^in^SphoolB (AIS) prcgrai* Sfcnscr^d by the 
Natiortal Endo¥mOTt for thm^rts, the fxegras places professional 
art^Shs in elafflehtarv and serondary schools for residencies of 
seireral days to a full year. Artists, educatcrs, and ilS state 
coordinators who par^cipated in the conference expressed theif 
coMerns about Mhat naa and should te happening as professicMl 
artists are utilized tc, help defelep childrec'i creative skills* The 
following topics were discussedi ' (1) defining the rcles cf 
cdordinators, artists, and educatorsi (2) selecting artists and 
schools for participations <3) exp^rlencei^ cf success and 
diM ppointme nt ; (4) the tension inherent in striving for cnigu€ness 
against the need to recognize ccamonalitiea r <S) whether friorities 
should be directed toward benefiting the artists or the students, 
with consensus tta*'^ clarification of goals was d*sirafcl€i (6) 
reports from state coordinators about probleis cf excessive 
paperwork, travel, and demands on time; (7) cooperation fcetween the 
AIS program and state education departsertsi (8) the numter of 
variables which make evaluation difficult tc describe in precise 
terms; C9) the need for greater public relatiens efforts from the 
H^tipnal Endowment for the. Arts I and (10) the reed to train teachers 
to carry on the program's vork^/ Looking ah^ad, the conferees felt 
that sucfess will be contingent upon funding and pufcllc support. A 
reprint . froii the Cpngressional ^Eecord gives an idea of the history, , 
growth, and potential of th€ MS prcgiai. |E1) 
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THE ARTISTS^iN-SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



Artists- in-Schools encourages cooperative efforts of 
professional artists, students, and teachers, to enrich the 
creativity of all three, The purpose is not to train mor-~- pro^ 
fessional artists, but to enhance children's powers of .apt ion, 
express I on, arid comniunication. 

Started as a pilot activity in six states in 1969- 70, the 
prog rani v^'ill, in 1975=76 reach u'ell over a million students and 
teachers in 7,500 schools throughout the fifty stateSj with 
approximately 2,000 artists and craftsmen at work among them 
dancers, musicians, poets, painters, sculptors, graphic artists, 
pho t o ^ r a phe r s J pc>LLCrSj actors j f iliTiiiLafCe r s * anrl architects. 

The program, funded primarily through grants to state 
arts agencies, places professional artists in elementary and 
secondary schools for residencies that range from a few days to 
^ full academic year. The National Endowment for the Arts is the 
sponsoring agency, working in close cQOperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education, 

This report of the 1975 Artists-in-Schools National 
Conference, held at the Center for Continuing Education, University 
of Notre Dam.e, July 16 - 18, was written by Ronald Gross^., Pqet- 
in-Residence at the North Shore Community Arts Center, Long 
Island, New York. 



Harold ArBerg 

Director, Arts and Humanities Staff 
U. S. Office of Education 



John Hoare Kerr 

Director of Education 

National Endowment for the Arts 
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_ • - FORE V/QRD 

Although art ^ about the spirit and the souL it is not simply 
a s ponta tie ous occur re nee . Over and O'ver again, artists have proven 
'that art, through the creative process, Is not something that happens 
offhandedly. It is a quite deliberate process, and in many respects 
requires a preparation and self disc i pline e v^e r )r bit as rigorous as 
that in other professions, 

No,r is this a matter of merely Incidental concern, especially 
for those involved in the Artists- in-Schools Program. Cognizance of 
the skill .and'' technical mastery which art demands is not only a condition 
for achieving an adequate theoretical understanding of its nature, but a 
majar element in any rationale for upgrading its place in American 
education. 

Art is an integral part of human life, in some sense a record 
of the human soul shaped from our background as a fabric of our liveii. 
And yet the expresL^ion of any arid ever^' soul is' not art* Spontaneity 
and the universal hiiman impulse to create play their parti, but in 

i 

the final analysis those products, those expreasions, which really 
deserve to be called art are as much the result of careful training and 
disciplined work as they are of any deeper longings we fall heir to. 
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True art corner from a conimiLtnienL to striving for excellence, and 
the tru'e ariist in the embodinienl of that; rommittnient. What better 
way to deveiop the afctitudes and habits which lead to this c ommlctment 
than through our schools? What better wav to oreoare the E^round for 
raaliy meaningful art than by niaking serious and talented artists a 
%d t a i pa r t of the educational process ? ~' 

This is the tasl< that the Artists- in- Schools Program has taken 
as its own. In a rece'nt meeting chaired by Nancy Hanks, the National 
Council on the Arts adopted a statement on A rtis ts in-^ Schools which 
reaffirmed certain furidamental principles for the development of the 
prog ram : 

t "The Council reaffirms its belief that the success 

Oi Artists - In-Schools is based in large measure on 
the participation of exceptionally talented profes- 
sional arti^ts'^in situations where the creative - 
process is encouraged. In-depth contact with 
sfcudentSj adequate studio space; equipment and 
supplies are essential to the success of each pro- 
ject. In addition^ the remuneration paid to the 
artists and the schedule should provide the artists 
with the opportunity to work independently, thereby 
contributing substantially to the financial^and 
creative life of pai ticipating artists, 

"The Council agrees with the Natiyal Assembly of 
State Arts Agencies' statement of April 1974 'that 
one of the prime functions of the advisory panel 
(for Artists- in-Schools ) is to assist the National 
Endowment for the Arts in this national state- 
based program in maintaining the highest pro- 
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ie$sional standards of excellence arLiriticaUy 
and edufetionally. ' In the opinicn of the Council, 
the Artists^ irt-SchooIs Advisory Panei has been 
heJpful In this regard, and the Council expects 
that the Panel will continue to assist In main- 
taining the improving standards of excellence, 

'^Whila responsibility for assuring the high 
s qualrty of the programs is shared by state, local 
and national agencies the greaLest reliance muj^t 
be placed upon state arts agancies with knowledge 
of local artists and the communities in which the 
program is to be carried out, ' 

The following pages sum.marize the concerns expressed at 
the 1975 annual meeting on Artists- in-Schools, They are followed by a 
reprint from the Congressional Record which gives an idea of the 
history, growth, and potential of this program in the educational field/ 
Today, in this country, the game of soccer is widely practiced and 
appreciated by our school children everywhere and has an ever grow- 
ing adult following. It was not aUvays so, except in selected araai,^ 
Tomorrow, through programs such as Artists = in-Schools , perhaps 
we cafl say the same of the arts. 

If we are to achieve this wide availability of the creative arts._ 
through education it svill be in large measure due to the cooperative 
efforts of not only our artists , children, parents, teachers, and 
administrators, but also to the pioneering efforts of arts educators, 
private funds such as the JDR 3rd (whose staff member, Gene Werner, 
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was so helpful in advising on this and other workshops of the program), 
and the U, Office of Education (whose funding has helped us bring 
the artist and the educators together in a unified effort). While we 
know it is one of the best, we recognize that A rtis l5 - in-^Schools is 
not the only program dedicated to bringing the arts ultimately to all 
of our children. Many of oiir conference participants attest to this, 
We applaud all these efforts and hope for continued cooperation among 
us all for the common goaL 

Dr. Thomas P, Berein " 
Dean of Continuing Education 
University of Notre Dame 
Conferer^ce Chairman 



s 

, * and I awoke and It was 
true 

I s a w ever y thi I s a \v 
sky of roses house of daisies 
a tree of orange a book of 
apple and 

I loved it all and I lived with 
it for the rest of .my life, 

\ 



i 

*1 



Quoted in AIS slide presentation 
previewed at conferenceji from 
one of poet Douglas Anderson's 



cia^sses . 




'In dreams begins res ponsibUity. 
.i ' W. B. Yeatfe 
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; -'Let's just take time to sense what we are doing,'' Dee ■ 
Winter ton, dance movement specialist, suggested to his audience, 
''just get up and stretch, but be as aware as you can of each part 
of your body, what it's doing and how it feels. Dance is simply 
sensed motion* " 

To sense, means to percei\re, to become aware of, to grasp- 
the meaning of, to iinderstand. The 1 975 Artists-in-Schools 
national conference was simply an occasion for the adults w^ho 
constitute the program prtmarily artists^ educators, and AIS 
state coordinators to sense what they ware doing. ^ 

The 250-odd participants in the m^eeting included: ^ 

- an artist from each state % 

\ 

- an AIS coprdinator from each state % 

- teachers and principals of schools involved 

- leaders of national professional arts 
education associations • 

- State school officials including chief 
officers^ arts directors who also serve 
as chairpersons of State Alliance for 
Arts Education committeeSp coordinators 
of Special Arts Projects under the 
Emergency wSchdol Aid Act. 

The conference w^as chaired by Dr. Thomas P, Bergin, 

chairman of the AIS National Panel and pf the Indiana Arts 



Commission, and dean of Notre Dame's Center for Continuing 

Education, which hosted the meeting. The other major federal 

officiaLs who attended were John Hoare Ke-r, director of education 

for the National Endowment for the Arts, and Harold Arberg, 

dire. :or of the Arts and HumanitiGs Staff, U, S. Office of Education. 

The purpose of the conference was to examine what %vas 

actually happening and what should be happening. Among the topics 

s 

addressed were: * 

- defining the roles of the coordinators ^ 
the artists, and the educators ^ 

- improving relationships among the various 
agencies and governmental levels 

i - selecting artists and schools for 
! participation 

i 

. j - preparing artists for their role in the 
I schools, and preparing the schools to 

receive the artists 

- following up and encouraging continuation 
of p^rojects r ' 

- evaluation 

- developing interdisciplinary programs 

- funding 

The conference was what it was designed to be* an occasion 
for the participants to compare notes with one another, reinforce one 
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another's strong points, try to solve some common problems, 
celebraLe the joys, of working in the schools and find company for 
the misery and frastration fche^reof, ; Harold Arberg caught the 
spirit cf the conference when he conn pared its atmcsphere to Kurt 
Vonnegut's lantas y- plane t where only t>vo kinds of creatures live. 
One kind spends its life saying, 'Here I am, , , here I am. . . " and 
the^other spends its life responding, ''So glad you are. , , so glad 
you are, . , so glad you are, 

Unlike many conferences, this one^s overriding value was 
in the immediate occasion and for the direct participants. It was 
not just a stage set up for pablishable papers^ resounding resolu- 
tions and the pronouncemeni: of new policies^ ,''W^ didn't design 
this conference to generate -The Gospel according to Notre Dame, ' 
said .one of the conference planners. 

Celebration ^ • 

^ Living art informed the conference. The first evening 
centered on a recital with lolani Luahine, the legendary Interpretor 
of the dances of Hawaii; Judith Jamison of the Alvin Ailey Dance 
Theater; ana the Pilobolus Dance Theatre, But just as striking as 

the professional quality of this recital was the impromptu material- 

\ 

\ 
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isation, at the receptioti aiterwards, of a Bluegrass trio. In an 
instant Ken Waters of Eagle, Montana, and Carolyn Folk ins, a 
"'poet, potter, and pig farmer'' froni Norman, Oklahoma, were 
doing a ''Buck Dance, 

The next evening, Leonard Randolph, director of the National 
^nduwnitMit lor tne AiMja F'oets m SchDOis Program, organized a 
reading that held an audience rapr for two hours as poets from across 
the country expressed the rhythms and images ^of their landscapes, 
excernal and internaL 

At all hours, painters 'and sculptors were found sprawled on 
the floor, going through each, other's photographs,! or gathered in the 
auditorium running their slides. ; 

The m.ix of /dress and deportrneiit was itself a delight. Ther^e 
were febrile dancers in bleached denirp, bearded poets in silky 
shirts emblazoned with sunsets, a jazz musician and a sculptox^ in 
elegant suits complete with vests, arts^'administrators in peasant 
blouses and sneakers, school administrators in two-tone shoes, an 
Endowment official who Hasn't worn a tie for ten years, i 

Much of the conference was, purely and s imply, celebration 
rather than cerebration celebration of the diverse delights of 
bringing the arts to the young. 



Outstanding practitioners from each of the "component*^* 

fields recounted '^nd olten demonstrated the values and achievements 

of AIS progjrame, * 

- .;rohn llaimondi, sculptor- in- residence at the 
' ^ ' Portlaud (Me, ) Vocational School, ,told how / 
. ' * he and his students created a giant welded 

- . metaj. sculpture and then took. it^on a 40- 

. V . struck to their patron, a doctor In Geneva, N, Y, 

' V - iDaniel LiUski poet in the South Dakota schools^ 

/ ' / ' , read'from his remarkable collection of students* 

' v work, -Home- Made PQems , including the one- 

liner vyritten by one combative boy about his 
' . - nemesis^ ^'If I were the worlds I would shake 

. ^ "^j^^^ "' James^off. ^ ^ ^ 



- Lajpy Golsh showed silye^r jewelry. and clay 
pottery produced at St, John's Indian School on . 
the Gila Reservation in Laveen, Ar izona, 

- JapS piani^t^ee Carson of D5;C, shpwed how he 

* involves large groups of students by turning his . ^ \ .\ 
conference audience into a s^nulated orchestra. , 1 \ 

- Doreen Nelson and Nancy Green showed slides 

^ of^ their closely related but Independent work on 
opposite coastSj In which they, enggige children 
in the imaginative re- designing of their urban 
environment* = 



- Oee Whiter^ton and*.Connie\ Jo Hepworth; dance 
"movement specialists, .-demonstrated their way 
_of awakening peo|^l^to* the Richness of experiencing 
their own bodies, through simple exercises and ^ 
experiments, \ 



^Th^g^ AIS is comparatively new in its concepts and activities. It has 
already: g^^erated Its^own lingo. Thus everybody at the conference 
undWrstood instantly the special meanings of such terms as "component* 
It refers to one of the divisions-by-art- form_^ the total AIS Program, 

; as, ''the Dance Epmponent, " ' . . ^ ^ 
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The experience of working in schools was explored wllh 
deTif^by the particlpahts, particularly the artists, *'We feel that ^ 
we belong; there/ and we p are 'nouriihed by the experleLtce, '* one 
dancer saicj. A sculptor told how'his ^^non-acaden^ic" students, " 
whom the School had considered resistant to anything ^'cultural, 
wdrked ten houra a day with him, ^ There were poignant stories of 
disMiected studsnts whO^^ were turned on, oppressed youngsters / 
who found axpressibn for their j'ustifiabla fage. "I'alw^ys slept . ; 



-ip'^a dirty bed, was* the only. poem written by one-boy. in South 
/.Dakota, And a bo/ in Wyoming told a viajting writer: ''I like to 
^ write poetry with' you because you let me use my wrong hand. 



But the arti^ta also talked a^bout meetiag with failure and 
■\ dis^appbintment* They spoke of encountering lunprepared and 

diBtracte.d students, of being exploited as ersatE substitute 
_ teachers for "rteliei'*, of being received^with hbstllity because . - 
of a beard, a style of dressing, a^ way of talking. One artist 
proposed th^ whejffi^is^ possible each school and artist should 

-review their situation a few months after the teirm sta«*ts, in ' 

p ..." V " ■ ' ^ . \ ■ ' ^ 

order to rectify unsatisfactory cpnditipns ar, in extreme cases, 

: ■ = ^- * ' '. ' 

to shift an artist to a different school. 

- = 6 - ■ . ■ ■ ^ 
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■ Artists romplained of the rigors of travaling, the low pay 
and occ3.sional slow pay, lack of funds for materials, inequities 
between ratae in the different components of the program, 
difficulties in maintaining the niomentum of th&ir own work while 
meeting the mushrooming demands, in many residencies^ of ' 
^tude^ts and teachers, ''THe greatest danger to this whole prog ram^^ 
one^artist said ''is that the magic will disappear ag, artists get 
burned out by working so hard for so little money, l- 

Uniqueness A . 

. An emphasis on uniqueness &nd diversity ran throug h all the 
discussions. The most common reaction to any attem|5t at general- 
ization or prescription was:- ' 'it depends" on the particulajA^^-------^^^^^ 

schoolj^ the particular^ community, tjie!^particular^~artist,* the 
particular-students, .''At this point weJre just all very, vary 
different, '' sa.'d Earnest Morgan voicing the pervasive sentiment, 

' The AIS state coordinators, for example, realising they 

" ■ ^ I ^ ' I. .. 

had much to talk %bout, orginized se\'^ral special meetings. But , 

they quickly discovef ed that the expe? it-need, coordinator had little 

to discuss, profitably with the new coordinator, ' Similarly the 

artists disco'vered Jgceat diisim in the conditions anH 

problems of theif work* ^poete travel a "lot* * filmmakers benefit 



from the abiance of vested interests (such as English or art 

^ * . . » -- ■ 

^ teachers) in the school; dancei's stand out, so to speak, because 

they have organized themselves and effectively shaped their 

- component td meet their needs. * Geographical and social differences 

alsO' loomed larg^i^the prx)^lems .and possibilities in, Utah or 

Mississippi are strikingly different from those in Massachusetts or 

California. 7 , ' . 

Finally, but'perhaps most important, a consensus seemed 

_ . ^ ' * ■■ ' - 

^ to emerge thatj since sp much hinges on thft individual artist and 

^Lhe situation in' the particular classroom or school^, general 

principles are elusive, '"It's the opposite of going to McDonald-s, 

said Susan Meiselds, a filmmaker who works in Southern schools, . 

''Neither the school nor the artist really knows what any, given 

experience will be like. So doajt worry too much about pir^dicting 

what will happen. Concentrate on defining what ypu both wapt to 

W ' ^ ^ ■ ■ . . . ' " - ^ . ^ f\ ' ' 

^ ■- , ^- ■ . "" 1 . * ■ 

happen^ then let happen, what happens, " * . , * 

What W, H< Auden called "the lover -s principles one at a 
tiMe" see^^d the dominant motif' The- field presents itself to 
most practitioners as a series of special situations rather than a 
well^mapped terrain. Whether this makes it a prbspector's 
dr^am or a minefield depends,* one imagines, onlwhich side of the . 



bed you get out of each morning. . 

- The participahts seamed to be saying, that the AIS ''Program 
■ . ^ . .. 

is in fact hundreds qf quit6 different local programs, and that in 

many respects,'^ some of them basic, the differences are more import 

tant than the slmilaritiei ; Thus progress is to be made, they 

implied, iiot by applying general principles to a.^given progranip but 

by discerning and responding to that program's unique .problem. 

At th^ same time the participants had a sharp eye, for 

similarities, analogues, comparisons,' ideas and pra^ctices to borrow 

& .■ * ^- ^ ' * 

or steal. And they had a healthy impulse to find more of these: 

^ , , . - 

hence,. the proposals for greater communication. 

Overall, the conference seemed to show the AIS field poised 

between celebrati^^ uriiqueness and "recognising commonalities. 

Artists, for example^ while avowing that each project should take 

Bhape around the'individual artist* nonetheless wanted more 

opportunity to see other artists at work and to discuss techniques. 

Again, coordinators wanted autbno^y in respondihg to the . 

idiosyncratic needs of their state. But they also advocated regional 

meetings, workshops, and a newslatter to develop collective 

expertise* 

It hardly needs to be noted that *tTiis tension between the 



concreta and the ^enerali thf particular instance and the abstract 
principle, the existential reality and the theorftical idea is a 
basid condition of the work of art itself. So itai littie wondiif 
thai this group of arts activists can live and work, poised there. 

Priorities 

~ .... < * ' ^ 

One might think that the one thing everyone would agree 
about was the basic priority of the AIS Program, But this was 
not the case. . 

Two distinct viewpoints, emerged and informed much of the 
discus'sionr first, that AIS shouid bentefit artists f aecond, that 
AIS should benefit students in the schools. It would be easy to 

* ' i / - ' 

argue that both viewpoints are cohsistent with the official'goals 
for the program, expressed as. those are in highly general terms: 
"to provide a shared artistic experience through a^igts, students 
and teachers working, together. Most participants probably 
would agree that the two goals can and should be fused. But 
.fusing them is a process fStill^n an early and volatile state. The 
tension should be an ultimately creative one^ but it was a real - 
tansion at this cionferencej and should not be glossed over, ' 

^ Lpeonard Randolph expressed the first point of view: "As 

■ - ^ , 

AIS grows larger and'Stronger, "^he warned, ^let us remember - 

10 * . ' ' 
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the reaaori for the program: the individual artist. When we began 
the program a decade ago we weren-t thinking of AIS coordinatprs^ 
state education departments , and all that. And it is still t^ue today 
that the important thing is the effect of the program on individual 
arti'sts. What's distinctive abput AIS is what the artist uniquely has 
to offer that no one else can -contribute ^something that can change 
ves, Gihange institutions, and the change in artists themselves.-' 

Artists frequently affirmed this central value that they bring 
td the enterprise. They had much to say of indifference, hostility, 
or dete^^ined opposition to the AIS Pi^ogram on, the part of the arts 



education fes tabliehment; 



- ''The greatest problem facing the prog rmhn 
natifanwide^ is presented by the art educator's 
organisations:^ such as the National Art 
Education ABsociation, " J 

- ''Our biggest challenge is to sur.vive the 
growing 'threat Which educational institutions ,^ . 
perceive us to be because of o.ur success, '' 

- "Survival in the face oftgrowlng envy^and 
compefition from pi^ofessiohal 'arts organiza- '' ' 

' tiorfs, s^tate departments of education, and 
other groups anxious to take contrql pf ^unds, 
^ is our. topmost prdblem. 

' - ;* /. • , ^ ^ 

Some took a pbsltive approach: ' \ ' 

''The primary problem is^ finding ways to^- 
improve th^ negative responae yirlth which we 

' $^ ■ ' ■ 

*. - 
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ara greeted by arts educators who view Ui as 
a threat, 

"The challenge to us is to establish and main- 
tain relatiorte .of mutual respect with the 
profertionar arts educators/ They are noi hhe 
enemy, unless the Endowment makes thfem so^ 
by its indifference, " - ^ 

"The artistV:should wait and watch, .work witK the^ 
teachers, leirri a little by observing, not just 
stomp in and do his art thing. The artist should 
take time to feel his way into the situation, " 



^ "It i 



s .gi^sential that .we tie in wt^h other phases 
of the afts-in-education movement, pushing 

- , . the conciept of artists in residence, and/ ^ i 
* developing strategy p.nd tactics. in conjunction 

, , with others that provide a broader sense of ,/ 

- ' * direction and philosophy, " 

- * /Artists ^poihttfd out these .needs; . : 

Better pay (fees for . poets ^ for example, ^were 
f ^ - . set in 1969 and hav^riot been revised)* . * 

^ - Mbre fecognltion (the visual artists asked for " 
regional and, nafcional shows of their wor.k); 

Reward^ lor outstanding servr4e '(«. Public Service ^ ' 
Fellowship program was proposed to' underwrite 
a period of rest and recuperation for artists who ; 
hav^''served for aeveraLyearq in t 
/ ^ ^ great p&rsonaL sacrifice); ^ ^ . t 

> - Reasonable fringe benefits, particularly some /"^ 
provision for medical care, 

. While the artists at Ihe eonferelice were thus speaking out'^ 

■ • ; . ■ : . ' ■ ''"'4 ■ • :^ ' 

on thefr own behalf, other participants were stressing just as 
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strongly an alternative priority. They argued that the bottom lin© 
and the dominant vaiue was- the students , An eloquent exprassion 
of this point of view eame from Ervin Kimball, principal of the 
'Village School in GorhamL, Maine, which has two residencies (one 

of rhovement specialists, one a dance company), ^'Remember 

i . , ' * ^ \ - 

that the program is basically with and for children , he said, 

■ / - ■ ^ ■ . 

"When you go into a school as an arttst, give it your best and keep 

in mind why ybu are therer to benefit the children. It*s essential 

that you c'ommuntcate and cooperata with thfi teachers, and the 

administrators, even if it means temporarily setting asid€ some . 

/ . - ■ i - = ^ / : . . ' / ■ ' 

of yoiir ^oals'as artists. ■ ' ' 

- - ■ ' . . ■ ^''.y: . '. ' , ^ ■■ ^ ' -t^ ^- , ^ ^ 

J. / **And Pefer Harotonikp national coordinator of the -Film 

" / " V ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ . 

C^ompon|nt, remarked sharply that the young people wHo are^ inv^ 

Ahis view,: the raison dVetre of the program, were unrepresented \ 

/ at the confertnce, ^l*d like to see the NEA renamed the Nayonal 

.a ■* / . ■ / ^ . " ■ ^ ^ . - ' - _ r y f 

Endbwmerft for Doing Good Things for Ki4s, he said;^^ u 
■ . ' ^ . . . ^ - ^ , '- . V ' ' ■ 

' The Aeed to clarify goals, at every level, was a recurring 4 

theme. Participants expressed uncertainty about what the - , , - 

6ndowment-s g^oals were for the entire program, as well as for 

the different components. Furthermore, it was argued,, many 

state arts agencies have no clear and consistent aim for 'the 
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program, 'And the emphasis differs from state to state, with some 
. states regarding AIS as easentlally a program for the schoalSp and 



others making it a virtual artists^ employment service^ DownfUn 
the schools, goals are also unclear and diverse; teachers and; 



; 



artists often have quite different conceptions of what they are/ to do 



i 



together, ^ * 1 i, 



Even the styles of communication of different participants 



bespoke the contrast in values. Consider this pkir'Oi images : Alan 
Jabbour, . director of the Endowment's aew Folk Arts Component, 
unpacking his fiddle when it ckme time to descrihe his proerain and 
SAyingi ^-Vll do anything to avoid talking. " And/ on the oilier hand, 



'the educator who asked eaVnestly \^heth&r\J!the- tbmpdnenes^ are . 
^differentiated along multi-dimensions in terms of concerituali^ation. 



irriplffmentation, and e^aluation^'^ 

Looking towards^ resolution., some ways" to alle^i^iate or mVbid 

^ ' . ' ■ ■ - li ■ 

conflict between teachers and arti-sts were sumrriari^sd by one 



group of diversified artistp as follows: 



// 



1. Good matching by the coordinator, / 

2, Preparatory visits and workshops for the 
teachers, ll ' 



\ 



Good definition of the /roles of both teachers 
and a^rtists to clarify respective i^esponsibilities. 



7 
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4.. Cara not to apply purely pedagogical values 
to the artists' contribution 

f 



Coordinators 

The role of the AIS state coordinator was a key issue at 
the conference. The basic demands of the job are staggering. , 
Gigi Ledkovsk^r of Maine put 15, 000 miles on l^er car the first year* 
Judy Brockett of Missouri, with no secretarial help whatever, does 
her paper wojrk ej.cfi night. Others cited equally arduous schedules^ 

Asked to identify the most crucial problems facirig them* one 
representative group of coordinators came_up*with a wide range 
assortment. ^ Only one replied '^Nohe, while many just gasped out . 
elaborations ol the succinct ''dollars^ time, energy" or the poignant 
••TOO IftUCH PAPERWORK:" . ' ^^ ^ , 

Ellen Lovell of Vermont, a former coprdlnator, *dejcribed 
the ppsition as ''arbitratinj among irreconcilable tensions that are 
built into the program, through the different expectations of the 

- . . \, ^ ^ ■ ' ^ — , ^ - 

artists, «schoois, parents,. -state arts agencies, , and the Endowment* 

'M' ^ ■ . 

The job, " she coprtinued, ''ihcluriesvtalking with school administra- 
tors, to find receptive schools, looking at studio space, sensing the 
social dynamics of that space, meeting with artists, arranging ^ 
panels to meet witirartiffts ,and evalu^^ work, selecting the 
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■artiita and the schools, meeting wXth the artiat, school, and 

Tiniunity people to negotiate the specific program, 

■ ^ ' ^ / 

Once the program gets under v^ay the coordinator then 

~ ~ . i -. ' 

gets caught up in such intricacies as "released time, credit, 
writing the contfact, making sure the artiat gets paid, and that 
the students have materials to work with, doing all the paperwor 

of reqtfisitionirig, disbursing, evaluating,'- This process was' * 

.-■ ff^ . ■ ■ -/ . ■ _ ■ " . ■ s - - - ^ 

repeated more than thirty times in lf74*7S in the small state of 

Vermont, Ms. Lovell noteds In addition^ she had the fask of . 

maintaining liaison with the Legislature, the State^Education De- 

pattment^ and the endowments And to make the whole .process 

- work the fioordinator must find the Wioney, which in poor states 

con^s in $E5 and $50 donations. Where the NEA iorms say 

*'Sourcep of Matching Funds '*^^Ke Vermont coordihatoir is often 

tempted to write ''Bake Sales, ■' * , i 

Furthermore, eKperlenced coordinators sense 'that they , 

may becortie the acapegoats for others* frustrations with tHe 

program, '1 haye a real sense of paranoia, " said one coordina- 

tor* "The state bears the burden for funding our positions, ' s 

since there'syho federal support for it. And the pressure on us 

builds up: . we either get blamed for concentrating on a few 



schools, or of not focuiihg our programs enough, Everyorie leans 
on ua to eolve their problems, SometirAes I feel that the blocks 
keep stacking up andfthey^re all going to come down on my head one 



. In response to these conditions, the coordinators made 

several important points. Some said in effect: ^'Maybe we-re 
assuming too readily that if we don't do all .these things , hell will 
break loose. Could wevlean more, on local resources and people?-' 

One possible model is bflered by New York, where Poets 
in the Schools is a separate operation. It was suggested that other 
arts might develop similar local nort- profit cooperatives through 
which the' artists themgelves could carr^y much of the weight of their ^ 
'particular programs. One such effort is being made thrdugh the 
Association of Independent Video an^ Filmmakers, put of the Center 
for Understanding Medira in New York City, ^ 

In cases where the demands of administration become intoler- 
able, it .was suggested that coordinators rriay need to limit themselves 
/ ■ ■ - -■ . 

\to the number of projects^ they know the^y can handle, 

\ ' . ^ . . ^ " . * . " . - ■ " 

.'^here are, the cSnference made clear, many oppo rtunitie s 

for Coordinators to work with and through sympathetip organizations, 

^Among those mentioned we're education departments of colleges and 
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universitiasv P-T-As, suoh arts initltutfbns as orchestras and 
musetimsj state arts, associatioriSp and teachers unions (whic^ 
could, for instance, include an !AIS pession at their annual con- 
farence). 

The eoordinators convi'ned Several "rump" sesiions 
during the conference to discuss their concerns, anxieties, and 
needs* Much of their deliberations 'were devoted to establishing 
their own information exchange in the-fpr;m of a newsletterj to 
enable thena to stay in cotnmunication arid to provide an outlet for 
their dlstinctiye professional needs. Other thanV this, their 
sessions did not produce any collective statement, martlfestb, or, 
resolutions, Morebverj their gatherings were understandably 
limited to coordinators, ^ v ^ 

So It is not possible to report hete anything more than the 

c^^ncerns which brought the cdordinators together,- as expressed 

by one of them who was central in convening the meetings, T.hese. 

concernB^ werei . / 

Need for up-to-date infornaation ^out new - 
directions in artS" in- education funding. 



*This is an omnibus inventory of concerns expressed, not in any stfnse 
a consensus, Some^ coordinators were not at all concernied about some 
of these items, for' example, ' ^ ; " ' 
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-^ Concern that with incrsased hostility of 
other orgavnizations to-AIS programs, a 
major set- back could occur if one state 
drops the program and becomes a widely- 
published negative example, 

- Need for help at tne top levels of AIS in 
establishing affinity w itk leaders in other 
sectors of education, 

- Need for exchange of information and 
attitudes, in AIS, top to bottom and bottom 
to top, 

- Naad for flexibility in budgets and design oX 
programs, " ' 

- Need for either (1) block grants, (2) greater 
prcgram flexibility, or (3) discretionary 
grant funds for composite programs or; : 
programs in new art areas, 

- Need for revision gf priorities within the 
Endowment, tc assure continued increases 
in 'funding for AIS, 

- Need JFqr development of evaluation ^techniques 

and mo^^ls, 

\^ . = ' 

\. 

- Increased philosophic clarity at the top. 

' ' \ 

- Need for greater objectivity in the ^ward of 
grants, to assur'e that, the process is non- 
political, \ ^ 



- Need for artists to tijke more responWibility 
for building programs^ 

■ 

In addition to this catalog of cbricerns which motivated their 
meetings, the following highly personal\interpretttion of the 
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discussions was also provided: 



"We had all said in Dne way or another a number 
of times what neyer surfaced as a unified state- 
ment: If the program is a real priority within 
the Endowment, is a means of legislative support 
for the arts, rs. an egalitarian as well as an 
artistic miracle,, is a factor in community unity 
affid educational progress and if the artists are 
to continue to find intelligent assistance and 
economic support in Ikrge numbers, then someone 
must pay attention to those most r^esponsible for 
the mechanism that m.akes it all happen. Someone 
must want to know our needs and must trust our 
abilities to uriderscand political and economic 
realities and our willingness to cdoper,^ lively ^ 
assist in moving the real obstacles to continue 
growth and success some o'f these within the 
Endowment. We are smart and resourceful and 
^ generally very commicted to tlie miracle we have 
helped to establish. • . . 

SEDs ■ ' - 

The ways that the AIS program and its coordinators relate, 
or should relate^ to state departments of education were'much 
debated. The situations vary widely from one state to the next. . 
Harold Negley, Indiana State Superintendent of Education, told the 
Xonferees- 'You bring the know-how and I assure you we'll bring 
the\:;ood will. " In Pennsylvania, a nice division of labor has been' 
N^oi-'febd out between the Council on the Arts and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, in which the council picks the artists and the 
schools>\and the de partment administers the projects. 



In other states^ however^ there is no relation - good or bad. 
Sometimes the state educatiorj department has no arts officer. In 
most cases cooperation is slight: the need for improvement w^S-__ 
noted by manv discuasion groups, ''Often the qiiestion is whethe'r 
or not we work for the s le government, " said Diane Suda sharplyp 
referring to situations where the state education department reports 
to the Legislature and. the art^ council is part of the' executive branc 

Some sample vlsws: 

- "My^ state's fine-arts spd^cialist hates us, 

- ''We have no cooperation in finding schools, 

.._ advertising and selling the program from the 
state department of education. ^' \ 

- -'bur biggest problem is developing liaison 
with educators in the state, but keeping the 
program in arts council handS|''even if it 
means slowing, growth and expansion. It must 
not be curriculariEed to death in order to 
preserve continuity or expand,-" ^ 

- \_ - ''Talk of merging^ with the state board of 

education leading to the possibility of such a 
merger is troubling me. Artists will even- 
tual'ly be unabla to be active in the be^t seiis=e 
= . of the-program if such a onerger comes about, ^ 
. Certification and other • controls will become 
the ruU . ^» ' ' ' ' ~ 



\ 



'The advantages of good cooperation - - '-even if it means 
taking the superintendent out to lunch, as one participant put it 
are obvious. They include the development of funding possibilities, 
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.help in planning and administration, and reader acceptance- by the 
schools, A tremendous advantage can be to gear the AIS massage 
into the welUoiled public inform9.tion machinery that the state 
education departments maintain with the schools. 

But dafigers were noted, too. With furrding cdmeo, inevitably, 
a sharing of control, and oftenj also, the danger that the state 
I deparLment, having made a token investment in the arts, thereby 

considers itself absolved from further commitment. 

On the whole, however^ the conferees made clear that they, 
were seeking to strengthen uheir programs through such relationships , 
Atr outburst of applause greeted the statement of Raymond Peterson, .. 
assistant commissioner of education from Minnesota, when he said 
. that he deeply regretted that more of his counterparts from other 
states Were not presfent. "I have the power to nriake the changes in 
my department ^hich can help move this kind of work forward* But 
I needed to learn about it, " he said, ■ 

Evaluation . \ ^ 



The issue of evaluation, on which Professor Elliott.Eisner 
of Stanford University, an influential arts educator^^-ii^ recently 
attacked the AIS movement, was addressed by' Joseph Wheeler, . 
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He is project director of the first large scale stiidy of AIS programs, 
contracted to the Western States Arts Foundation by the Endowment. 
The study vviir be carried out over the coming year in the Foandation's 
ten-state regioA, of Arizona,, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, It will confine 
itself to studying poetry and visual arts projects, 

"Our study is designed to simply describe the AIS program 
more precisely, - yivldly, and iisefuily, said Wheeler. 'It will do 
this by collecting reactions and observatioris fr.om ftudents, poets, 
artists, teachers, ^administrators and, to the 'extent poss ible , the 
community at Jarge. 

School districts participating in the study will represent a 

cross section of AIS projects, selected for characteristics such. as 
# - 

size, length of residency, and previous experlence'with AIS projacts. 
Results of the study will be published in late 1976, 

"The results will dacument and describe, rather than make 
recommeridatioris or pass judgementSp Wheeler note'd. ''pur , 
study is descriptive rather than prescriptive. " ' 

So far researchers have reviewed a list of some 50 observed 
outcome J of poets' and artists' visits to classrooms, found con- 
siderable consistency am^ong them, and refined them down to five or six, 

3r ■ . ■ 



Starting .this fall these consolidated effects will be studied in a 
purely descriptive way/ through a- hundred .two- hour interviews 
with students, teachers, artistf, ^and others invol\'ed in projects, 

''All of our results will have to be taken with a pound of 
salt, says study coordinator Morgan Johnson, echoing a conference 
leitmotif, "because situations are so different and we can-t isolate 
the variables that enter into this particular part of the school program 
or the participants' lives. But the largeness of our sample and the 
diversity of pur^methodology should enable us to compile such a 
massive list of coincidences that it should suggest possible causal 
relationships even though we can^t prove them statistically, 

Despite the commendable modesty of these researchers, a 
number of artists" expressed familia?^ reservations about the in= 
compatability of research and the r.rb^ ''There's always a child 
at the , periphery of the groupp keeping out of the spotlight^ saying 
nothing or very little ," declared John Donahue, artistic director 
of the famed Children's , Theatre in MinneapoUs. "Yet the effects 
on that child, I've learned, may be as profound as on those W'ho 
are on stage. " And Gigi Ledkovsky added, "Some results of our 
woTk are always,^ and will always , remain, secret. Never write 
an objective that says we want to know that secret, " 

/ 



PR 

The conferees were asked to voice their concerns about 
AIS and its public relations^ In response, many called for wHat 
one described as ''greater ciout from the national level, 
meaning greater efforts by the Endowment in providing materials 
such as the slide show previewed at the conference that could 
introduce the, AIS concept. to new groups. Participants also sug- 
gested production of TV spot announcements and placement of 
articles in general magazines like Good Ho usekeeping , 

Another effort urged on the Endowment was to exert 
influence on national education and arts organizations, perhaps by 
sending speakers to their conferences, or by luring them to 
regional conferences,, by offering articles to their journals. 
Art educators in particular need to be reached through such 
national efforts, many people felt. 

Just as strong as this call for greater nationaJL effort was 
the conviction that a massive job is needed in the states and 
communities. Many conferees reported very uneven , awareness 
of the program in their states with vast stretches uninformed. 
Media coverage, traveling, working through P-TAsj and exhibits^ 
were remedies suggested. 



Typical comments reflecting the frustrations of getting the 
word out were: '^Most people don't even know we exist. *lnforma-^ 
tion never gets^down to the individual classroom teachers. " llelp 
is clearly needed: a number of coordinators auggeated that the 
whole PR problem be addressed regionally through how-to worksJiG'ps 
and cominunication of successful strategies and materials. 

Continuity a.nd Funding ' , 

The problem of feuilding continuity and permanence into AIS 
projects naturaliy came in for do^nslderation, ''How can we make 
certain that when we leave the dance goes on? " as one dancer put 
it. Several methods were suggested, 

Empowering teachers to carry on the program was one, of 
the first Importance, "When we started, we focused just on reading 
the kids> says designer Doreen Nelson ofSaugus, California, 
-'Bu,t now we've realized that training teachers is where It^s at, / 
because after we leave, the teacher stays, ^" Nancy^^reieri/ who 
works in New York^s South Bronx, agreed: "If we don't enable the ^ 
teacher to take up the work, the program leaves with us, " 
Interestingly^ in Ms, Nelson's project funds were cut, and the 

school teachers say they'll go ahead without an' aVtist-in-residence,. 

. ^ \ ^ 

"Whether or not they do that will be the acid test of rr^ work," she said 



Other suggested paths to continuity incliided making the * 
project highly visible in school and community* and working over a 
longer period in the school in order to create a firmer base. It 
was al^o>, suggested that to be eligible for the program some schools 

r 

^ould be required ^o make a firm commitment over the long haul. 

Some artists expr^Sed quite different (and to some rather 
shocking) view on continuity: alarm at the prospect of doing them- 
salves out of a job. '^Artists are hungry, said one who spoke for 
many, ^'And thtere are not many places in our society where they 

i 

are respected. If continuity means continuance without the presence 
of the artist, it becomes the self-destruction of an important 
opportunity for employment, " (Indeed^ Thomas Bergin had pointed 
out that ''the largest audience for^the arts in America today is 
children,'') Jane Remer d£ the JDR 3rd Fund, however, pointed out 

more or less reassuringly that such *'self-destruction** is delusory! " 

» - • 

if the arts continue to advance in their value^ to the schools, 'she 
argued there will never be enough artists .to go around and no 
attrition of opportunities in the long run, (Some artists recalled 
the old adage about "the Ipqg run, ' 

Most participants, however, hoped far continuity. And since 
Endowment funding' wilUnot increase, money will have to be found 



elsewhere if projects and programs are to achieve permanence, let 

/ . - 

alone expand* "We must lopk to the communities for additional and 

continuing support of their local programs, Tom Bergin said. 

In general this looks to be an elusive goal. As many 

participants nbte^f school districts seem unwilling to build AIS into 

Jtheir regular budgets, especially in these days of belt- tightening. 

One artist put the problem thus: 

■'Just how does an artist or those Involved in 
the arts build the understanding, faith, and 
rapport in the school administrators and 
teacher's, to the point where they believe the 
arts are an integral part of the learning exper- 
ience and believe this so strongly that sufficient 
funds are always available?^- 

One school, principal said flatly that "the arts will not stand on their 

own in most^^chool budgets they are not considered an educational 

necessity by many citizens acrois.the country, J- Others disagreedj 

Insisting that there must be pockets of waste in multi- million dollar. 

school budgets and that finding support for AIS programs is -'merely'- 

a matter of shifting priorities. Probably both posit'.ons are true as 

they reflect different circumstances: the principalj for instance, 

came from a Small community which measures its ;expenditurf s in 

thousands rather than millions of dollars. But the over-all impresHion 

one gets is that winning local support, will be a struggle, _ 
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As to the Endowment's own funding policies, participants 
advocated twd major, changes. One was to move towards block 
funding, so that the stat^ would h^ve more flaxibility in allocating, 
funds among the components. The other was the provision of modest 
funds for the administration of the program, ^ ' ^ 



^ Looking to the future, the participantfi tended to see pro-mise 

and fulfillm.ent for the AIS Program ''iV\ The if^s verted 

provocatively, and sometimes contradicted each other: 

^Tf a strong- national effort is mounted to ^ ^ 
establish the arts as an esgential, valii area 
; of learnihg.. . ^ _ ^ . 

* - ^Tf financial support is available, , , 

^Tf damned (sic) integrity is mafntained, . , 

■ 

"If- the qu.ality ofj,the art remains |he first 
priority..." ^ ' ^ '' 

'Mf the public is kept satisfied about the 

program's worth, , , 'tJP , . . 

■ i'r 

'Tf we avoid tying up with boards of education, , , 

^ 'If we are effectively organized on all levels ' 
and conscious of our direction, , , " ^ \ 

''If artists are enabled to remain artists, and 
paid wall enougfr, , , 

"If the program Reeps its goals cle^r,,,'' 



"If it continLies in the present direction, keeping 
the focus not just on artists , but ori the arts 
which belong to^al^the people, 

A New Phaae? 

In the act of learnirig or of creation, as Wnitehead so 

lurninously pointed out, people tend to move from the stag^ of 

Romance to that of Precision. In the stage of Romance, a new / 
* 

possibility presents itself, a new horizon suddenly swims into view, 
there is a new dream. Ar tists-in-Schools was such a possibility in 
education, such a beckoning horizon, such a dream of a few pioneers 
only ten years ago. 

Now, with a million students and teachers and upwards of 
2, 000 artists involved, AIS may be entering the period of Prpcision, 
in which inchoate visions and ventures based on healthy impulses and 
young energy must be disciplined and mors carefully articulated. 
The process need not destroy nor distort the original impulse 
though of course i^ mayj as it often does. But the task demands 
doing: as Yeats wrote, ''In dreams begins responsibility, 

Thomas Bergin struck this note forcefully: "While moving in 
on and accepting these opportunities, carefully assess what 

happens to tiie students as they mo%fe with the arts. We must discern 
what is good, d^ect what is bad, and change our strategies in the 
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light of these findings. 

The conviction seemed to take shapa m the course of the 
conference that AIS should be developing the kind of structure implied 
by V/hitehead's metaphor, ^"'It needs tightening up, said John Culkin, 
a member of the National PaneL '*Ours is the hard svork of refining 
the dream and sharing it with others, as the greatest artists do 
through their discipline, said another member, Ellen Lovell of 
Vermont. The Western Staces evaluation project, the preoccupation 
with building continuity into projects, the aspiration towards longer 
residencies that can have a deeper effect on youngsters, teachers, 
and schools all suggested this trend. 



t 
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Summary of Findings^ \ 
of Several Work Groups 

# 

The major attempL to consolidate the conte^rence findings 
on mSijor issues was a combined report of eight working groupSrthat 
mat for two sessions during the conference; each group insisted 
of participants %vbo came from six or eight state=s In the same region 
or who shared the same general problems. Dee Wintercon's report 
of these groupsi conclusions made the following ^points : 

Regarding continuation of the programs : 



- A 3 - 5 year plan for followT-up* with some 
commitment for building the^ program into 
tlie regular school progtam after that period, 
should be a pre-condition of some site 
selections, 

^ State arts agencies mufft work more closely 

with state education departments and boards . ' 
of education to ensure funding on a continuing 
basis, 

* 

- Greater involvement of local artists, and other 
local people, particularly parents, is also 
essential to build a base of long-term support. ^ 

- Public Htilations must be improved at every 
level --.national, state, and locaL 

^ ■ * 

Regarding selection of the artist and preparation of artist 

and school: 

- More widespread involvement of different people 



, inlthe process of selection and pjlanning is 
essential. Included should be school/ V ' , 
admirilstrators, school coordinatorsv etc, 

' ' , * '*■'.• 

: - Clearer understanding should be deyeloped 

about whit each artist's role is in the school. 

- There should be a coordinator at each site, 
\r.esponsible to the AlS.coordinatbr and to the 

* ' artist. ^ ^ 

^ , - ^cKbol personnel should be prepared before 

the artist arrives, with Workshops and plannihg 
sessions. The artist might come early to learn 
about the school and/or work with the faculty. 

Regarding evaluation: 

-^Evaluation is -%nd should be happening naturally, 
in the form of the articulation and shafihg of 
experiences, ^ 

^ « Are evaluations sent to NEA of use?- Whip reads 
them? Are they available? The coordinators 
felt they got little feedback, 

- Pqr,tfolios of materials phoul^ be maintained at 
the st?ite level to be pMsed from state to state 
to share information^ 



Regarding interdisciplinary programs : ..^ ^-^^^^ 

/ ^ - Ypu cannot force artists to work together, , 

— Mora llexibility in the NEA guidelines and/or 
_^_^_^-^^Wock grants could allow for dual residencies 
^T^^"^ by attlsts who did want to collaborate. 

Regarding funding : = 

- Federal funding must continue as a stimulus 

■ i ' 




^fco lbcal fundings withdrawal of federal 
funds is interpreted as re.treat, and will 
cause states to' pull out. ^ 

- Many creative coordinators are finding funds 
in ingenious ways that could help, others if 
shared. Some type of medium for. sharing 
ideas should be provii^ed, * 
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B/Anciwic* PROCEEDINGS AND DEBAXES OB *rHE CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 



The Artists-m-SGhoois Pfogmm 

R^^A Ryg doB and ippafg^^'''^^ would like to sal Requite such as these arrlvcU tvtn thou 

QT up a Commibston mealing somstlme Tu^dAF^ Stitea wort advised in thi fuldilln^ ia re- 

JnHN RR ADFMA^ ^ ^mewhst fflonumental tasjE qutat onlj modest Inereaaei from the i974-7i 

JUnil DIvAI/fcilfiAD have befofi us in reviewing tht varto^ laH^l |Qar pFOiiram. The total raqufit for 

or BfPUN4 proposes from all the Stat^, I decided thi li7&-7e sehDol.jear prpiram Is ^read^ 

IK TOT HOnaE OF REPRMlNTAtlVM earUer th&t ttils tvening ihould be an in- approximately one million dollars c^er tfas 

Tmsday Hov^mher IB, 1974 forMl. unstfuetured. frteadlr gatotring . * ;? amount budgeted for artliti-ln-schoolf. 

*# ^sAT^^ As \A srk^Vsi^ An R^n whleh wDuld provide Us an opportuaitf '^emandoitt pressure is on the eft<totraaettt 

Mr, BKAOEMA©. Mr. speaker, on sep- to ^t to know one another better and ttls and Indeed upoft thU panM to secure' tla 

tobtr 23 I had tht privilege of present- j^^^^ ^^^^ we wmnt t6 dp. ^ . additional moner to fund thw prograM 

lag an address to a 3«daF m^tlng^ of ^^^^^^ w^mtmts^^mmms fah» . and nitet the individual needs of the Btates. 

KatlDiial Advlsai'y -Fasil on the NaUonal ^ . ^ 

l^dowmeist for the Arts' Varysts^in^ ™^ I ^' ^ ^sht be th«_ i^l .uppoex 

most produotlve use of our Umt and ie^ 1^ monej needed iinot.in the tndowmeal 

sCQ^li pr&pwi. , . to greater exchange of ideaj, I decided per* and so we must look elsewhere. 

„ 1 should point OUt» Mr. Speaker, that ^^^^ u would be helpful to present a ve^ . ObtiouslF one place we must look is to the 

^r^e Pimil ^waa recently foiTnt^ to help quic^; overview of where we are and hope- communities for sup^rt/One of the most 

gi^da tot p^wth of what &- widely re^ fuiiy where we are going. and successful programs openti&g aU 

g&rded#6s one of toe l^dowment-i moit ev^vaiw moel eathfely on communitj funding ^an 

Sl^^ul programs, artlsts-in^sahooU. artlata^tn-sch^U program began In srtl*ta.ln.ichools project in the ^ual arts 

toaugurated to 1969, ^Ir. Speaker, the i^gg since its lAc^tloa. the progn^ erafts la San Franciico, Inltlatad and 

^tfets-to-^OOls prOgTam has this year been enthusiastically gifted by ^U- ^^^^^^P«* ^n? artitts-ln^achocrta 

ptaid 1.75B artists m over 5.000 sehooU. dren, artu^. sch^js. teachers, parento and P^^^^^^^^* sculptor, Ruth A sawa^ier, 

Mr. Shaker, one of 'my dlatlnguished ebmmunities. Project, the Aivarado fteehool Ar^ 

^^Ituents who serv^ as Chairman During the l9?3-74 schwl fear, the artists- Work^^ has feceived slgnlflciiH funding 

€Jf toe National Panel^also addressed the In-i^^^ program was operating in '6,000 seversl coMunpy ^un^tlons^ in. 

^ achools m all 50 States and the 5 npi^Ial ^^^lag the- San FTanclico Fou^aiJoo^ the 

meetmg. _ ^ 1 a Jurl^lctloas. There, were approilmatelF R^i^^ri Foundation, the ZeHefbach ram- 

I refer to Tn. TOomas P. Bergln, dean ^ ^tOtT involved ' dancers/ musicians. foundation and others from jeas-^, TOe 

©f Notre Dame U^yersity'i Center for pam^rs; scuipters, graphic artists. P^wm to ais© received school district 

Oontlnjlng Education, who also serves phatographers, d^lgne^. craftsmen, actors, 'ending and funding from toe California 

« oBiflFmsn of the todjana Arts Com- filmmaker, afchlt^ts/envlfoamental artist. Comml^on. T^is mdicates^^ a high 

.nUssion. and tou year we are to add folk ^tuu U ^^^^^ «^ community and state investment 

\„ flnM T«««*^ ^ prop-am. reiultlng la an esemplary 

Ba^uselamsurethatmy.e0|ltagues we can and the moner. model for visual artists and crafUmen. 

in fnm m^tvir^'c i^r- ^5 the noeu of the ariLi»"ln ^schools pro- 

wm be interested m Tom Bergifls per ^^^^^^^^ ^ ,„,,tton »f aup. ^ir tti, f.«„. loof .Iter "th%,proj„t-, • 

ceRUw comment on the TO e Df the ary bceomts ta.ingiy em. tht wdowmtot j„a 

In ialpravlng the cultural Uterftcy of our funeis to MsUt thU pfojeet, 

iyomg eltizana, I loclude a copy of hia onmcth«»s ^_ undemand threygh Bay Oklmata, m 

«m»r!^ %t this, point In the RiCOgD. , f m.mb,r *f our ,^urti..to..Bho8U p»n«. th.t 

^ fEqutat for 151,700 for lebaol year 1875-18 • ^ . » f « ^ . , 

A>Ti^s>or<S£iiooL3 PRoGSAn the deportment of edueatlen Of ttae stats 

. represenU a 118% Inertasf qvtr tbli ytwi 1. r ,1 ^ , : _ / , 

. DUtlBfutabed nMt«. ffUow paael mem- landing wd the Imprssaive thing U tb»t thta " ^'•'""B up pUni to wk slat* 

ten, aod feprMentaUf es of the National En- ,„„eaBe is baelted up with »10o,BO0 la maMh. 'or several mSlllon dollars to sup.. 

dowmBttt, It U * warm .and eordin freetlng .^„g ^ollari. for a propoied total proBram (if ^tuy-m-aehoola acuvltHB. 

ifhich I extend^ to each of jou this evening, budget only permitted) of liSa.OOO to At a tim^'when Use U^ed States Office 

We are deitghtad to havw ^ou here , / « place craftsmen, ?^%1 artist3» poets^ Aim- of Education has diabindcd its ajts and 

Father fieaburgh asked especially that I ei= makers^ end dancers In Indiana scfcooli, ^umanltlea program, when ths Nfltiosal In« 

tend hIa best wishes and say you are Indeed Leg| |ggj Indiana was Immodest in its stltuto of Edueation's att(intlon aacms ©lie* 

welcome to KoM Dame. requeit. one should note that other States where, and when many achOQls ari droppUig 

Sis new Presidential Mslgnnaeat ©n^,toe reapended la the same way New Hampshire ^ft and music teachers from their staffs aa 

Amhesty Commission may Jeopardize hte fequested a %M% increase, Pennsylvania a ^^^^1" ^ash their budgeu; th© artiata-iu- 

l^g afaie to be with us briefly tomorrow. He 308% lacrcase* and Florida t 358% lacreass aehoola prngrflm takes on an even greater 

la at uie prt Siiit tlm« returning from Lon- oyer last yeari ' sigalflcance. 

6S6-ce2--3asio ' ' ' ; , 
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In ouf tctiodU, tiUs pr^&KD itill Is opin> 
ijag avtnyes of pfjcepU»n and aware n^si for 
bur 'children and dtmoBStratinf ts tduca- 
iioa tystemi wd the pabilc -jtht great 
. value Mid nec^^ltf ©f iQeorpora^lBf {not 
fxciudlng) the afta Into school sUfTleula^ 

^ artUts^is-S€bool5 propam U an oul>^ 

powth of the endDwmtnt'i e^Iler potti In 

^6^ffi>lc programs now ^ am Integral port of 
artlJita-ln^soh^U* SlatarleaUr. artists^ln^ 
ich^ls has been a Joint program the 
nnlled States Offlco of Edu^tlijo. The 

^^^^^ted ptatfs O^QQ of Eduoatlos aruggested 
the endowment Join It in espaniling the 
pfopiam to, first the vUual arts, End then 
to all the Arte, and provided tranafbr funtU 
to the endowment for expansion ol artts^^ 
In^seheoli In tfee and liTS-'ri sehool 

fears, These first pUot projects aceo^plished 
with tho United f tates Q^ce of Education 
txu^er money initiftttd the vldual arts 
eomponent ih six ' sti^tes^ (Zncide|itaUF, we 
cufrentlj have requests fron 5^' states for 
t£ie ii7&^'7S fUu&l srts and craf ta domponent 
l^iUng fa.42i,i03-^a far dfj^^pm the tioo,- 
000 In 1069.) 



Both these pUot program^* in poetry and in 
Tlsuaz ,^tif were so aueqessful ^at m the 
iohool year iD70r7i. 31 |iates participated in 
programs inTolving ^^isuat' ar^, thftatre^ 



CONGRESSIONAL llEGORD 

Pof exampie-^ln the ^1972-73 ishool year, 
the Uilltcd Statei omet of Education pro» 
vifiid approximately one mlilton dollafs from 
tHlt Iir= of the Utmiiitary and Secondary 
Education Ae^^ommUaionir^s discretionary 
funds for support of ^me ^Ighly iUQOtssfuL^ 
artists^ln-schoois activities, ■ / 
In the 197^74 schMl^ year, the United 
States Office of Education had to draw /from 
funds appropriated under thg/Manpo^er IH- 
velopment and Tlmhilnf Aft to offe^ a ^rits 
of grants for tralnl^g^rogras^ ^nd tech- 
nical Mtetance for ^tlsts (p^^» dancers, 
Slmma^erj), These funds wer^ UtUlzed prU 
marily for workshops and ae^nars, and ae- 
'complUhed the goals Qijhh^ act hy training 
young artists for new fff^ of emplOl^ment 
In our schoob^ 7et, as x^lth title ni funds, 
when the fudds were itot available from the^, 
United atates OOlce^of Eduaation budget in 
the enauing years^^UiG strain was felt in^e 
pFOgram mnd In tfie 'fielil, 

Although. a^t^ts^in^soh^Is^.^iiE^ not re- 
oiived any diriet supports from ^e^^^olted 
States Qfflco' of Education fc^ the cuireht^ 
seh^l year artlste^in-^hools prog^n nor 
for- the ci6rilng 197W6 sc^ol ffarj we mi^ . 
^ hopofvd. that this ma^^ change. Fafticu- 
larff^as the total requests for the 1975^73 
year program are approximately one mUlion 
do^az^ oyer the amoimt budgeted for artist 
^,&sch^y. 



I, poetty, and ^teio residencies, puring / ^^^^ ^ mdieafe that the United 



^e li71»72 school |year the film and ar^l/ 
future/environmental ^Is iconponents were 
add^ and hy ^e 1973^73 school year, ^1 60 
8tat^ and the Sve jurisid lot ions were oper« 
at tog ono or more i^ist5<^in^schoqls com^ 

\ orrioE or |»ocAnojf seL*_:^_. 
TtadltionsUy« the United States O^e of 
Sducation transfer formula /'» the endows 
ment has heea the most successful funding 
avenue. Unjder this formula^ plajinhig at all 
iovels has been Joint tietwe^p the O^tod 
States Office of Education and ihi endow- 
meut. The formula has been an efflcient ad- 
Bdnlstratlvs methcd for. avoiding time lagi, 
ooz^Usion on matching and guidelines, and 
duplication of string work-load and man^ 
power. 

Somehow this highly succe^ful formula 
h^'faUin away, as has arts programming at 
the United States OfSce of Dtlucation, Faced 
wi^^e realities of bureaucracy, money for 
artists'^in^schools, when identlfled oy the 
Uoltffil States Offlce of Education has come 
from areas where arts are not funded for. stud 
in, yiemselves but rather to a^iit to ac- 
^mpIIA other goi^i^ 
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States omeo of Education and ttie Nation^ 
^Institute of ^ucatlon still have some in^ 
^rest~ln furthering the development of the 
arts in^ education. Yet, the problem ^at 
eiUts seem^ to be a lack of priority for the 
arte ^ theUf Federal l^^slation which has 
gii^en to doubts concerning congressionai 

intent, rata seems particui^iy true in re- , j y^^^^ j ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^. j 

S«d to the ^United States Office of Educa- intend to work at it. 
tion. What is ne^ed is a clear statement of 
congressional intent, one which would dem^^ 
onatrato how tbo Oongreis feeU and how 
their ^natltuents f^L 



to establish and conduct prograrni In which 
the 3|rt^iart an Isttpal pari of iiemtntflry 
and secondary school programs. Not lefs than 
|750,000| shall be available fpr the purpose of 
this section during any flscal year during tho 
period for which prov^on is madc*'^ tho 
precedlj^g sentence," 

It wduld be a major step forward if this 
leftslation could be amended to proyide au- 
thorisation for shared funding of Joint pro-^ 
grams I with the arts endowment, such, as 
ar lis ts^^ln ^schools* and* for general support 
of theiartsand the humanltiei ih-education, 
incluqlnf workshop and seminars for ar^ 
tists, ^teachers, administrators, and scholars. 

10 CHANOE f KB racl OrESVOAtlOK 
t projects have prove n the arts can 
change the face of educatidn and present an 
exciting new way of learning. The response 
of 0|ir States indicated that: our schools and. 
State M'ts agencies worklnf together feel that 
the |artlstl-ln«i€hools program has 3 great 
potential for .contrthutlng to this Tilmble 
chaAge, and'for helping America reassess its 
^o!e towards the arts, so that thej ^^y in^ 
die^ become an integi^ part of everifone's 
lif el in thta country. 1 , ' 

Ijt Just makes sense, ^s ice know ourselves^ 
th^ ar^ mak^our liv^ more pleasant - but^ 
sid^ the schools, think how \ pleasant ' the 
schools are when a^ eils|bs inside a^'^weli.j 

It seems to me th^ brief and obviously 
sweeping analysis of tho ] artists^&^schopls 
pijogram demonstrates rather c^!|rjy tho^^k 
w^ch lies ahead of us as memoei^ of this 
nel. 

It is difficidt to exaggerate th^^^^^|thruBt . 
this program can have « * ^ tho b^h^t^ op* ^ 
portunlty It i^presgnto , ^ , and fL^oyo ah, 
^hat It might yet become. ^ 



^e 
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AtB ^ the arts an l^ip^^nt part of the ^ 
IfU^ing proce^ oft^very person? 

Qrass roots jresponse would seem to uy 
yes. Confess has set aside funds for the 
Kennedy Center's Alliance f^ Arte Educa^ 
tion (PL 93-3sb, section 409). ^ 

"The Commisaioner shall, during the pe- 
ri^od beginning after June 30, 1974 ^d end- 
ing on June 30* lOTfl, through MTimgementa 
made with the JobA F, Sennedy Oenter lor 
the Performing i^ts, cairy out a .pr^^i^^ 
^of grants iAd cDntracts to encourage $M 
assist State and l^al educationsl agencies 



We believe this program provides a whole 
ew dimension for the arts, ^ 
A whole sew commtmicatloal system or 
twork« one which enables us to reach out 
|o all our young people Across the Katiou » * 
and at the same timo sensitises teachers to 
the great rew»ds which tho arts iiring to 
^beh teaching and the whol& eduoational 
ndeavor. 

On m^y dUfferent occasions and in many 
liferent waySi John Sennedy used to say « « * 
^e must begin vdth our young if we 
truly want to bring about lasting change . « , 
l^hether it is in greater ^preclatlon of the 
iris . , « greater human dignity^ better citl*:. 
^nshlpt or whatever, otir yowg ^n change 
th^ world," ' 
J Surely, artisy^in^Bchoola is on thkt track. 



